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Anciently, when two flames of fire appeared near a ves- 
reed 4 sturm, the phenomenon was called by seamen Cas- 
‘aed Pollux, and considered a prognestic of fair weather ;— 
was seen, it was called Heiena, (Helen) and. 
Helen 
“ and Clytemuestra, were sisters. Ido not muke 
nsiOA to much classical knewledge, having acquired the lit- 
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Who is Helen? 


Who is “Helen?” I hear the cry— 
And where resides the sportive jade, 
Who such a stir now has made? 
None responsive give reply! 


(jo, then, and search your records old, 
As the antiquary, on the shore 

(Of Greece, does, for ancient lore, 
Relies of the free and bold. 


Mark each word, each line and spot, 
For there the truth you may discern, 
And her lineage there may learn, 
From some isolated thought. 


if not—the old Helenic land, 

For ancient worthies truly famed, 
Search then for one, Helen named, 
Among its glorious band. 


InGreece should your inquiries fail,— 
No records of the name there be,— 
Cross the Hellespontine sea, 

Once covered with Persian sail, 


And go to the Asiatic plain, 

The battle field, where Hellas won 
Victories o’er Priam’s son, 

And invoke the warriors slain. 


Ask them, the Greeks, who is Helen? 
Could but the mighty dead reply, 

On these plains we once did die, 

Helen fair to replevy. 


E’en brave Hector’s pallid ghost, 
Invoked, would also thus declare, 
That it was for Helen fair 

Why he fought the Greéian host. 


Ask the ancient sailors bold; 

Who their lives, for the noble prize, 
The golden fleece did jeopardize 

In the ship of Argus old. 


They too can answer your request, 
For surely she to them was known, 
When the winds severe had blown, 
From the dark and stormy west. 


When Helena, Helen appears,* 
On Ocean’s main, a lonely pine, 





*s a sign of foul weather.”—P.in. 2. 37. 


‘ave, in part, from the books of a near relative, ~. & 


Dreading Neptune’s vengeful ire, 
They ceased their voyage from fears. 
But when her sisters, during storm, 
Two flames of fire, in sight appear, 





The Argonauts ceased their fear, 
Spread their sail the voyage perform’d., 


If further search you wish to make, 
Than this of ancient records old 
Take the land of Wallace bold, 
And the Lady of the Lake. 


Among them all who bear this name, 
Surely there’s not a brighter star 

In any land, than Helen Mar, 

And none a worthier claim. 


After searching Greece and Scotia 
O’er, for two thousand years or so, 





And no wiser ye, then go 
O’er to North America, 


And search ye there each State and town. 
In almost every ville, 1 ween, 
That a Helen has been seen, 
And perhaps may now be found. 


But this for Helen’s sake I pray, 

Helen with Helen not confound ; 

Though they are alike in sound, 

The gender differs, as they say! 
HELEN. 

East Corintu, October 1843. 
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from a higher and holier sphere, to 
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Woman. 


The cuaracteR of a pure and virtuous 
female is too tender and delicate to be 
handled roughly. Like the dew drop 
that sparkles on the bosom of the rose- 
bud, the first rude breath is apt to sweep 
it away. Surely, then, it should be 
guarded with a pious care by her who 
‘now possesses it, and should never be sul- 
lied by the foul taint of withering cal- 
umny. The man who would cast a dead- 
ly blight on the reputation of an i nno- 
cent and unsuspecting woman, by accusa- 
tions or accused innuendoes, is a vile and 
heartles wretch, unfit for the companion- 
ship of his species. 

The .iNFLuence of woman in the en- 
dearing relation of sister, or wife, and of 
mother, exceeds all conception in its ex- 
tent and its power. In thisrespect she 
is far superior to the sterner sex. How is 
the wild and wayward brother restrained 
from acareer of vice,and led in the path of 
purity and peace, by the mild and per- 
suasive entreaties, the soft and feminine 
gentleness of his affectionate and confi- 
ding sister! How are the asperities of 
the husband softened, his evil habits cor- 
rected and the sobler and better attributes 








of his nature developed in their lovely 
and exquisite proportions by the captiva- 


ing devotions of the wife of his bosom ! 
And how is the rude and reckless boy 
met, at every avenue of guilt, by the 
hallowed form of her who bore him, 
now, perhaps, in heaven, as she knelt at 
his bedside, in early childhood, and 
comen ded him to God, or urged him 
amidst fast falling tears, to emulate the 
example, and follow the steps of his 
Savior ! 

The symeatuy of woman is one of 
the growing excellences of her nature.— 
This is the golden chain theat unites he: 
with loftier intelligences, and with the 
Deity himself. How brightly does this 
admirable quality shine in the hour of 
sorrow and anguish—by the piliow of 
sickness anddeath ! Then indeed, does 
woman seem like a guardian angel sent 


cheer our moments of despondency and 
distress, to smooth our otherwise rugged 
passages to the tomb, and to prepare the 
departing spirit for a happy exit from 
this world of woe. Whothen will en- 
deavor, with impious hands, to with- 
draw her from the position she was des- 
tined to occupy, to mar the symetry of 
her character, and to plunge her into the 
turbid waters of crime—a loathing to 


. aw 5 
herself and a nuisance to society ? 





———————— ——. 


Modern Definitions. 

Vurear Girt.—One that supports her- 
self and mother by the fruits of honest 
industry. 

Respectaste Giri.—One that is dres- 
sed in the ‘latest fashion,’ and idles 
away her time by ‘ making calls’ while 
her poor mother is slaving at the wash- 
tub to support her. 

Loarer.—A poor mechanic with his 
coat off earning an honest living‘ by the 
sweat of his brow. 

GentTLeman.—One who lives by dis- 
honesty, and looks with contempt on 
every working man, and whose charac- 
ter is judged by the ‘ cut of his coat.’ 

Curistian Lapy.—One that has been 
raised from the kitchen by a_ fortune 
marriage and will abuse, scorn, and 
half starve those in her employ, while 
on the Sabbath she will disguise her 
vices by a pretended look of piety. 

Curtstian GentLeman.—One that be- 
stows a crust of bread ona poor destitute 
neighbor, while his name appears in pub- 
lic as the contributor of hundreds of dol- 
lars to some foreign missionary scheme. 











§< The Boston Mail says that Messrs. 
Harnden & Co. have been sued by order of 
the P. M. General for carrying newspapers 
out of the mail. 
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From the National Magazine. 


The Emigrant’s Wife. 


BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 

“‘ Come and sit down by me, dear Lucy, 
and sing your sweet evening hymn. I 
would have these old familiar rooms once 
more filled with the rich flood of your melo- 
dy before we go hence, leaving the place 
that now knows us to know us no more 
forever,” and Mr Ash felt his eyes fill as he 
spoke, and bent his head upon the arm of 
the sofa, while his daughter came and sat 
down beside him, laid her hand caressingly 
among his dark curls, and commenced in 
a most enchanting melody the evening song. 
Her soft strains stole through the new un- 
finished chamber, and awoke echoes that 
responded and prolonged each liquid swell. 
‘“* T’is the last time,” said Mr. Ash ; “the 
spirits of home are repeating your minstrelsy 
for the last time.”’—Lucy hid her face and 
wept. The strong man’s heart melted, and 
the tears fell and glittered like diamonds 
among his daughter’s bright brown curls. 

A light, quick step was heard in the pas- 
sage, and ere he could dry his éyes a lady 
entered and gazed with surprise upon the 
pensive pair. She was a beautiful woman, 
tall and elegantly proportioned, with regu- 
lar and faultless features : transparent com- 


plexion ; eyes dark, penetrating and full of | 
soul ; while her high, white forehead glit-| 


tered from beneath the rich profusion of her 
raven hair. Her person was the perfection 
of symmetry, her movements the very spirit 


of gracefulness. Her look of surprise chan- | 


ged first to pity, then a slight expression of 
scorn curled her lip, as she fixed the deep 
gaze of her eye upon her husband’s face. 
‘‘ [tis not surprising,” she said, ‘*that a 
romantic child like Lucy should weep for 
the trees and flowers which she will see no 
more, or that she should feel her heart cling 
to the boards and hearth-stone of this old 
edifice ; but that William Ash, a man, a 
husband, a father, should thus give way to 
morbid sensitiveness—it is too much! In- 
deed, sir, | am astonished of you. We have 
endured here all the bitterness of being made 
to feel a nominal inferiority ; we have felt 
the cold look, the open slight, the marked 
neglect, the pecuniary embarrassments ; 
what more is necessary to rouse your spir- 
it, to drive you forth in quest of indepen- 
dence and honor? There are lands where 
the earth is greener, the air milder, the sky 
brighter, and the flowers sweeter than here 
in old Massachusetts ; and you may build a 
far better and more elegant mansion than 
this old homestead, and what is most, be 
honored as you are worthy.” 

** But never happy as I have been here,” 
he said sadly, ** however, itis too late now 
to repent, I cannot be wholly unhappy 
while my dear ones are with me.” 

‘* You shall not be unhappy,” she said 





boundless praries and mighty streams where 
man may be rich, and great, and free.” 


It was a sultry noon-tide in the dreamy 
June, that Mr. Ash was wearily guiding his 
team of four fine horses, which, covered 
with sweat and dust, were dragging a heavy 
wagon along a steep and rugged road up 
the last acclivity of a mountain pass. His 
wife and daughter were walking behind the 
wagon. Lucy, drooping and despirited, 
clung to the arm of her mother, whose 
flushed face, laborious respiration and f{y!- 
tering step, proclaimed her but little able to 
assist another in the toilsome ascent ; but 
;atlength the summit was gained, passed, 
and on the western side, by aclear, cold 
spring, the cavalcade halted. Mrs. Ash 
aad Lucy threw off their bonnets and wiped 
the dew of weariness from their foreheads ; 
while Mr. Ash unharnessed his good horses, 
and oade them rest and feed on the tall, 
wild grass. 

** Now, Isabel,”’ he said, “ you ean see 
the place of our destiuation ; that gentle 
swell beyond the valley that lies at this 
mountain's foot.” 

‘It is a beautiful situation,” cried Mrs. 
Ash, ‘‘we will make the wilderness blos- 
som like the rose. 1 know that we shall be 
wholly happy when we are once settled 
there.”? But though her words were of joy 
and confidence, the tones of her voice 
were sad, and her eyes glistened as through 
tears. Lucy was leaning against a blos- 
somed poplar, (the tulip tree of the romance 
writers) and her eye took in the wide land- 
scape, and rambled over mountain, and 
plain, and hill, All was one wild, wilder- 
ness of varied verdure, sleeping silently in 
the sun light. ‘There was no human habit- 
ation to be seen ; not a sound arose, nota 
branch stirred to break the monotony of the 
wide loneliness. ‘The color faded from her 
cheeks, her hands were clasped, her slight 
form bent as in apprehensive listening, 
and trembling with the agony of her sup- 
pressed emotion. All that she had aban- 
doned, home, friends, companions, passed 
vividly before the mirror of her mind, and 
then, for the first time, the conviction pres~ 
sed upon her heart that she should see them 
no more forever, that distance lay wide and 
dim between them and her, shutting them 
from her eye, her ear, her hand, torever- 
more. 

** Oh, that it could darken the eyes of 
memery—that it could veil the absent from 
the soul, also ! ” she cried in tones wild and 
piercing that fell startlingly upon her fa- 
ther’s ear. He turned toward her. Her 
face was livid, her lips pale and compres- 
sed, and the expression of her eyes strange 
and full of agony. 

*¢ Lucy! Lucy!” he cried, springing for- 
ward and clasping her to his bosom, ‘ Lu- 





a 
nestled her face in his bosom, and wa. 
vent to her grief: while he kissed — "uy 
head and dropped now and then “a 
wrung tear. Mrs. Ash felt her fs a 
and her eyelids trembled, but sie an 
back her emotions and said : a 

“Really, Wilham Ash, you Will spo) 
that girl. You only encourage the Bane 
sensitiveness which is your bane ven 
be hers. Asamananda father, ¥ou sh wil 
teach her to bear, to do, and to arp, 
pleasant eircumstances with firmness I 
resolution to conquer.” Be 

“IT wish truly that I had a hear lik 
yours, dear mother,” faultered the child a 
with a strong effort she hushed her sere 
wiped the tears from her cheeks. hire 

Mr. Ash spread a good dinner on a cle; 
cloth beside the spring, and smiled od 
chatted of hope, and the fair prospects 
now opened before them of Wealth a 
worldly honor. re 
“Is there no settlement in this val 
inquired Lucy, tremblingly. 

“Oh, yes,” said her father, “there; 
quite a village about seven miles up the 
valley from where [I intend to build ¢». 
house. There is a very pretty little river 
too, singing in that valley, you may trac, 
its course, although it is concealed by ti. 
tall, thick trees. If we meet with no aeci. 
dent, we shall encamp tosnight on our own 
land.” | 


And they did arrive without ‘acciden. 
erected a temporary shantee, and battle 
with the forest as they best might. 


It isnow December, cold and dreary 
The branches are so Jaden with snow that 
they droop over the wood paths ; the river § 
is frozen to the banks, while the currey: 
rushes along open and discolored; the 
black clouds cluster above the hilis, and 
more heavily along the frozen ether, alter. 
nately veiling the face of the clear old 
moon, which, as each passes, throws her 
pearly tokens amid the thick shades, start 
ling the timid deer as couched in the thicket 
he listened to the howl of the distant wolves, 
or trembled as the bird of darkness imitated 
the scream of the dread panther. A soli- 
tary youth in the garb of a aunter is abroad 
upon the mountain. He has been outail 
day, and is lost. With great joy he des- 
cries a small opening afar, and the smoke 
rising from some human habitation. He 
looks at the moon, he extends his hand aud 
marks the direction of the shadow as bear- 
ing upon the course, and then takes upa 
line of march for the settler’s hut. He ar- 
rives almost fainting with fatigue and huo- 
ger. The dwelling is a rude one, built o! 
round logs ; its windows are closed with 
wooden casements, but, though it 1s late, 
the friendly response, ‘* come in,” prompt 
ly answers his hasty rap on the rude door. 
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cy, my only one, what ails you ? 


ill.” 





proudly ; ‘a man who bas a loved and 
loving family, and is lord of.one thousand 
acres of rich land, with good health, and an 
upright heart, cannot be unhappy. Come 
now to tea ; and then we will dream not of 
the loved and lost, but ofthe glories and 


blessedness of out future home. Come, for nothing, 
rattle snake at least.” 


“‘ Forgive me mother, and father, too,” / on the rough walls, the beautiful china avd 


dry your eyes, Lucy, and preserve their 
lustre to be poured out in admiration of the 


wonders ofthe West. My spirit is on the| sobbed Lucy, ‘‘ I forgot every thing 





Oh, what Ffe enters, the bright light of the fire bl 
shall ido for you? You are indeed very | zing in the rudy = prs te mak es every 


object clearly visible. The hunter gazes 


“No, pa, not ill. I was thinking of/ around him in a state of bewilderment. 
home !” 
“Is that all ?”’ cried Mrs. Ash, who had) fy rniture j eta do hes 
also hurried to her—‘*is that all ? cng amor agg pray .-s agh ee 
are a pretty girl to alarm us in this manner! saniings interwoven with bark ; but thes? 
Why, I thought you saw a | awake no feeling of surprise for be is used 


The floor of the room is of earth, and its 


You} without backs, and bedsteads formed 0 


such : but the superb mirrors and pictures 


but! plate on the white pine table, and the thre? 





wing for the green-wreathed West, with its!my own regrets,”—and the gentle child thousand volumes, occupying with thei! 
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e entire side of the room—these, 
wonderful things. He turn- 
id lance from them to their own- 
and beautiful woman who sits 
™ jarge Bible before her from which 
th ently been reading aloud, anda 
", penigh looking gentleman whose fore- 
pe sted upon one hand, while the other 
j re ssingly among the bright curls on 
* aealder of a slender girl, who, seated 
“ow stool before him, lies sobbing on 
* _ We know the picture, he has found 
ot alict for the night,’ said the 

», “have been out since day break, 
mn it food or res*. 1 live at the settle- 
y went out to hunt deer and Jost 
you can give me food and room 


r fire, I shall be truly grateful.” 


witho 4 
peat above, 
arself. If 
ip lie by you 


“You shall be perfectly welcome to such 
ual said Mr. Ash. Lucy raised 


, es towards the stranger, and 
- — of such ardent and surprised ad- 
ration that she turned away quickly to 
yide her conscious cheek. 

The young man was soon disencumbered 
{his wet hunting shirt and accoutrements, 
ated before the cheerful fire, which 

dispersed real comfort to his wet and half 

iogen limbs. Mrs. Ash soon laid upon a 

sowy table-cloth a plate of warm corn meal 

cakes, with butter, dried venison and milk, 
sod announced the supper ready. 

“| fear you can hardly make a meal of 
our poor provisions,” said Mr. Ash, and 
‘wey blushed deeply as she glanced over 
the table. : 

“It igall very good,” said the stranger, 
adhe confirmed his assertion by eating 
jke an epicure. He was a remarkably 
\andsome young man, of strong, athletic 
fame, graceful in its movements; features 
of classic regularity, and eves of that pecu- 
jar expression which’ varies the hue with 
the emotions, from the deep sparkling black 
to the soft dreamy hazel. His high and 
expressive forehead seemed white as a snow 
dnt in contrast with the dark brows and the 
tty mase of his curled and shining hair. 
fe he was a back woodsman, and his at- 
wioment in letters merely enabled him to 
rad his Bible and keep his father’s book 
xeounts, Yet his conversational powers 
vereof no mean order, and his mind was 
sored with rich and beautiful ideas ; and 
during the supper Mr. Ash observed his at- 
‘ention much occupied by the long rows of 
books, which he seemed eager to examine. 
“T think you must be perfectly happy,” 
ie said at Jength, ‘you have so many books. 
0b, if Lonly had one tenth as many the 
vorld might keep its gold.” 

“You are fond of reading, then,” re- 
uarked Mr. Ash. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “I read every 
ing I can get hold of, but I never saw fil- 
'y books before in my life.” 

“You shall be welcome to read all you 
ee here,” said his host, “1 will lend them 
‘0 you with pleasure.” 

The youth, Harry Barton by name, was 
“oquent of thanks; and after a good night’s 
rest, (not by the fire, but on an excellent 
‘td inthe chamber,) as the morning was 
Sormy, he read the gilt titles of the wor- 
re volumes until he was wholly bewil- 

ted, 

“Mr. Ash,” he said timidly at last, “will 
JU extend your kindness by directing my 


gad se 





reading to that which is most useful. I am 
ignorant of every thing except that which 
passes before me daily.” 

“‘Yes, my young friend,” replied the 
kind hearted man, “ I shall feel great plea- 
sure in making my knowledge of books ser- 
viceable to you.” 

Harry’s eyes glistened with pleased grat _ 
itude, and taking the volume recommended 
one of Ancient History, he took his leave’ 

“That young man is born to honor,” re- 
marked Mrs Ash. ‘ He is one of nature’s 
noblemen.” 

‘* He is born to be loved,” thought Lucy, 
and she blushed ot her own thoughts. Mr. 
Ash looked from his wife to his daughter, 





country bumpkin read, or recite schoolboy’s 
lessons! Agonizing! Luey! Lucy !— 
How is it that you conform to such Hoten- 
tot usages? You will lose all refinement 


and become as great a booby as the best of 


them. You must come back and live among 
us. Ma has depuied me to let you into a 
very important secret. You know that 
grandpa disinherited your father on account 
of his marrying a low woman. Do not be 
alarmed, but read on. Your father is not 
ma’s brother, as you have been taught to 
believe. He was a poor adventurer, wha 
managed to win the affections of ma’s only 
sister, who became his wife, despite all her 
friends could urge against it. Grandpa, 





and was silent. 

From being a frequent visitor Mr Barton | 
became almost a constant dweller with Mr. 
Ash. Reading increased his thirst of kaowl- 
edge, and he commenced in earnest a course 
of classical studies under the superintend- 
ence of his friend, joyfully reciprocating 
the favor by assisting and instructing Mr. 
Ash in his agricultural pursuits. Mrs. Ash 
and Lucy were persuaded by him to visit 
his family, and so became acquainted with 
the people at the settlement, and thus be- 
came convinced that persons may be wise 
and good, noble and generous, without 
Greek and Latin, French and music, or 
even the set phrases of polite etiquet. 

‘‘T see now,”’ said Lucy to her mother, as 
they walked home from a visit to the house 
of an excellent Christian mau, whose family 
seemed united in a flowing bond of love, 
peace and happiness, which shed delightful 
odors on all who approached them, ‘1 see 
now that fashionable education is like fash- 
ionable costume—the one cramps, distorts, 
and enfeebles the person it pretends to a- 
dorn, and the other exerts a similar influ- 
ence upon the mind. What charming crea- 
tures Mr. Monson’s daughters are, with 
their free, natural forms and movements, 
and words which are the overflowing of 
pure, generous, undisguised hearts, | am 
so happy with them, because they are so 
sincere and joyous. I no longer feel a de- 
sire to return to the precise, hollow-heart~ 
ed society of my native place, although I 
wish we had our old house, and shade trees, 
and sweet flowers here.” 

* Your words make me very happy, dear 
Lucy,” said her mother, “and you will 
soon have a house, and garden, and grounds 
which you would be sorry to leave for the 
dear old ones. But 1 have one regret 
which I fear will be long unsatisfied—it is 
forthe holy and ennobling service of the 
sanctuary. J miss the support and consola- 
tion of the offices of religion,and IJ fear it will 
be long before this wilderness puts forth 
such a blessed blossom as a consecrated 
charch. However, I will do my best, and 
hope in the Lord.” 

On their arrival at home Mr. Ash pre- 
sentec Lucy witha letter from her cousin 
Gertrude, and if you please we will follow 
her to her bedroom and look over her shoul- 
der while she reads. 

“ My sweet little Coz:—The description 
you gave in your Jast letter of your house, 
your employments, and your pleasures, 
quite horrifies me. Picking up and burn~ 
ing brush! Dreadful! Walking six or 
seven miles to visit people who wear home- 
made clothes and cow-hide boots! Abom- 





however, gave her the fine property which 
your father exchanged for that new land on 
which you now live, Well your mother 
died when you were only a few days old, 
and you were put out to nurse, for ‘though 
ma would gladly have taken you, her health 
did not permit it. Well, your father in less 
than a year married his present wife, who 
was an operative in a factory, and had nei- 
ther father nor mother, nor any near rela- 
tive. Upon this pa and ma renounced all 
intercourse with him, but as they did not 
wish me to love you (whom your father 
took home immediately on his second mar- 
riage) they did not tell me these things,tand 
so they succeeded in making you believe 
that Isabel was your own mother. She af- 
fected to feel her dignity much hurt because 
ma would not treat her like a sister, and 
grandpa left him nothing in his will, and so 
she never let him have a moment’s peace 
until she got him off to that terrible wilder- 
ness. 

**Ma says if you will come to us and take 
our name, she will give you a first rate edu- 
cation, and ahandsome marriage dowry, and 
she will give you an annuity for life. They 
could never indulge their affection for you 
while you called that odious woman mother, 
and she was in our vicinity, but now she is 
away if you will renounce all connection 
with her and come home, you shall never 
repent it. Here we have balls ann par- 
ties in gay succession,—and I have laces, 
flowers, feathers and beaux to my satisfac- 
tion. Come and share the pleasures of so- 
ciety with me, and let those who prefer the 
woods to the city, the congregation of birds 
to refinec society, and the howl of wolves 
tothe melody of the viol, stay aad enjoy 
their choice. Writethat you accept ma’s 
kind invitation, and she will provide a way 
immediately to bring you to the arm of your 
affectionate Gerrrupe W. 

“N. B. Keep all secret from your pa- 
rents.” 


Lucy paused and reflected, then read the 
strange letter attentively over, rose calmly, 
entered the room in which her parents were 
sitting, and put it into her mother’s hand. 
That Jady ran her eye over its contents, and 
then read it alond to her husband. He lis- 
tened in fearful agitation, and when she 
ceased, exclaimed, “‘ cursed spirit of ma- 
levolence, shall we never escape its fiend- 
ish machinations ? Oh, that dreadful wo- 
man! Well does she perform her threat of 
persecuting me to the world’s end! Lucy, 
it is because I preferred your angel mother 
to herthat she so hates me. She broke her 
sister’s heart, she poisoned her father’s 





inable! Spending the evening hearing a 





Concluded on page 158 
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fjistorical Reminiscences. 








McDonough’s Victory, 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
Extracted from Professor Frost’s “ Book of the 
Navy.” 

The destruction of the American na- 
val force on Lake Champlain was sup- 
posed, by Sir George Prevost, to be es- 
sential to the success of his plan of ope- 
rations ; and Captain Downie, who was at 
the head of the British squadron, was di- 
rected to attack the American naval 
force, which had been for some time un- 
der the command of M’Donough, then 
only a lieutenant, atthe same time that 
Sir George stormed the intrench ments at 
Plattsburgh. 

Aware of their intentions, and know- 
ing of their approach, M’Donough deci- 
ded to wait the attack at anchor. At 
eight in the morning of the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1814, the look-out boat anoun- 
ced the approach of the enemy’s squad- 
ron. The hostile ships were soon in ac— 
tion, and we cannot do better than de- 
scribe the battle in Captain M’Donough’s 
own words, 

“ At nine,” says the Captain, “ the 


| sels were reported to me to be in a sink—| the fatal effects which resulted from 


ling state. It then became necessary to 
annul the signal to the galleys, and order 
‘their men to pamp. I could only look 
‘at the enemy’s galleys going off in a shat- 
‘tered condition ; for there was not a mast 
ineither squadron that could stand to 
‘make sailon. The lower rigging, being 
‘nearly all shot away, hung down as 
‘though it had just been placed over the 
‘mast heads. 

‘The Saratoga had fifty-nine round 
‘shot in her hull ; the Confiance one hun- 
dred and five. The enemy’s shot passed 
| principally just over our heads, as there 
was not twenty whole hammocks in the 
nettings, at the close of the action, which 
‘lasted, without intermision, two hours 
and twenty minutes. 
| The absence and sickness of lieuten- 
‘ant Raymond Perry left me without the 
‘assistance of that excellent officer. Much 
ought fairly to be attributed to him for 
his care and attention in disciplining the 
‘ship’s crew, as her first lieutenant. His 
place was filled by a gallant young offi- 
cer, lieutenant Peter Gamble, who, 
regret to inform you, was killed early in 
‘the action.” 


Captain M’Donough concludes his let- 


enemv anchored in a line ahead, at) 


about three hundred yards distant from | 
my line; hisship opposed tothe Sara- set on fire during the engagement by hot 
toga; his brig to the Eagle, Captain, shot from the enemy's ship ; and expres- 
Robert Henley ; galleys, thirteen in S!0MS of gratitude for the able support he 
number, tothe schooner, sloop anda di-| received from every oflicer and man in 
vision of our galleys—one of his sloops | the squadron. 

a . . LA . . 7 
assisting their ship and brig; the other lhe loss of the Americans, in this hard- 
assisting their galleys. Our remaining fought battle, was fifty-two killed and 
galleys were with the Saratoga and Ea-' fifty-eight wounded ; that of the British, 
gle. ‘eighty-four killed and one hundred and 
~ In this situation, the whole force on|ten wounded. Among the killed on 
both sides became engaged, the Saratoga the American side was lieutenant Peter 
suffering much from the heavy fire of the, Gamble, a gallant young officer, one of 
Confiance. I could perceive at the same | three gallant brothers who had devoted 


ter by stating that the Saratoga was twice 


time, however, that our fire was very | themselves to the service of their coun- 
destructive to her. The Ticonderoga, try. The other two brothers survived. 


lieutenant commandant Cassin, gallantly | He who fell on the memorable 11th of 
sustained her fall share of the action. At| September, is inseparably connected with | 
an event, which will never be forgotten | 
in this nation, and will, we trust, bear 


half past ten, the Eagle, not being able to} 
bring her guns to bear, cut her cable, and 
anchored in a more elegant position, be- 
tween my ship and the ‘Ticonderoga, 
where she very much annoyed the ene- 
my ; but unfortunately leaving me ex- 
posed toa galling fire from the enemy’s 
brig. 

‘** Our guns on the starboard side being 
nearly all dismounted, or unmanageable, 
a stern anchor was let go, the bower ca- 
ble cut, and the ship wended with a fresh 
broadside on the enemy’s ship, which soon 
after surrendered. Our broadside was 
then sprung to bear on the brig, which 
struck about fifteen minutes afterwards. 
The sloop which was opposed to the 
Eagle, had struck some time before, and 
drifted down the line. The sloop that 
was with their galleys had also struck. 
Three of their gatleys were said to be 
sunk ; the others pulled off. Our gal- 
leys were about obeying with alacrity the 





with it the recollection as well of the liv- 
ing as of the dead, who were instrumen- 
tal in gaining one of the most important 
victories of the war. The American 
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atttempt in this instance. 
The anxiety of the public haq | 
drawn the attention of all, who wer,” 
pable of reasoning, upon the pr + 7 
effect of Sir George Prevost’s operations 
or who felt an interest in the fate fan 
country. It was justly feared tha the 
enemy, after succeeding against the ,.. 
on Lake Champlain, and forcing the :.. 
trenchments of Gen. Macomb, at Platt. 
burgh, would penetrate into the hear ., 
the State of New York, and perha “pg 
tablish a commuication by means of re 
Hudson, with the Atlantic fleet and io 
should these succeed against the city ° 
New York. But the news of this vietory 
and the consequent precipitated retro, 
of Sir George, turned their gloomy mi: 
ticipations into triumphant rejoicing, 
The frontier was saved from desolation, 
and many a prayer was breathed for \y. 
Donough and his gallant associates, yy}, 
thus saved the hopes of the peaceall 
farmer, and freed his innocent folds from 
probable plunder and devastation. |p. 
dependently of the real magnitude of ¢) 
effects produced by this victory, it ¢e. 
rived a peculiar and picturesque charac. 
ter from the circumstances under whic 
it was gained. It was fought in sight o: 
two hostile armies, whose hopes of ulti. 
mate success depends upon its issue ; and 
in the view of thousands of people, who 
watched in breathless anxiety tlie result 
of a struggle that was to decide whether 
they wereto be driven from ther homes 
in beggary, or remain in the peaceable 
enjoyment oftheir fire-sides. The shores 
of the lake adjacent, the projecting points 
of land, and the neighboring hills, wer: 
animated with spectators, and the victory 
was greeted by the shoutings of multi- 
tudes. It corresponded well to that of 
the gallant and amiable Perry ; and eq:l- 
ly young,. gallant, and fortunate, tle 








squadron carried two thousand and twen- | 
ty-three pounds weight of metal, and_ 
one thousand and fifty men. 


It was in this action that the far-' 
famed manceuvre of coming down head 
first upon the enemy was first tried 
against the Americans, and the result 
was what we will venture to predict it 
always will be, when tried against a force | 


names of Perry and M’Donough will, we 
trust, be associated together to the latest 
times, as brothers in deserving, an 
brothers in success. 

Amid the usual demonstrations on sueli 
occasions the State of New York, which 
has been most peculiarly benefited by 
M’Donough’s victory, gave more soli 
testimonials of her gratitude. He recei- 
veda grant of land from the legislature 
of one thonsand acres ; a property whicl 
is, initself, an independency, and must 
be doubly dear to him and _ his poster- 
ity, because it lies on the bay, where he 
achieved the action which merited this 


reward. The corporation of Albany, 3s 


well as that of the city of New York also, 


made him each a grant of a valuable lot. 








any way al i t ‘ . ag 
The British vessels were cut to pieces bez, %0,thtts to use his own expression, in om 
¢" pieces °*~ month, from a poor lieutenant, he be- 


fore they were in astation to bring their ame a rich man, by the liberality, of his 
guns to bear against the Americans ; and (ountrymen 


nothing carries a stronger conviction to, 
our minds, of the want of proper skill 
and self-possession in the officers and 








A sensitive man is said to feel worse 


men of those fleets that have been taken |aftera personal quarrel, than after pine! 
signal to follow them, when all the ves-jor defeated by this mancuvre, than |ing his fingers ir the crack of a door. 
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Letter of Hon. J. Q. Adams. 

We extract the following from a letter of 
Hon. J. Q. Adams, written on the occasion 
of the Celebration of West India Emancipa- 
ion, at Bangor, Me., dated Quincy, July 4th, 
1843: 

Fellow citizens! the first impulse of 
the regeneration of human liberty came 
from us—the Fourth of July is our anni- 
versary' day. Then was the principle 
promulgated to the world as that which 
was to be the vital spark of our existence 
asa community among the nations of the 
earth. This is the brightness of our glo-| 
ry, andof this we cannot be bereaved. | 
But how can we presume to share in the 
festivities and unite in songs of triumph 
of the first of August? Have we eman-| 
cipated our slaves? Have we mulcted 


'dicial, are held by slave-holders ? Have 


totally suppressed for the people of the 
free States during a succession of years, 
and is it not yet Inexorably suppressed ? 
Have we not seen for the last twenty 
years, the Constitution and solemn trea- 
ties with foreign nations, trampled on by 
cruel oppression and lawless imprison- 
ment of colored mariners in the southern 
States? In cold bloaded defiance of a 
solemn adjudication by a Southern judge 
in the Curcuit Court ofthe Union? And 
isthis not enough? Have not the peo- 
ple of the free States been required to 


jrenounce for their citizens the right of 


habeas corpus and trial by jury, and to 
coerce that base surrender of the only 
practical security to all personal rights ? 
Have not the slave breeders, by state leg- 


ment, the colored citizens of the free 





ourselves ina hundred millions of dol- 
lars, to persuade and prevail upon the} 
man-stealer to relinquish his grasp upon! 
his prey ? Have we encompassed sea | 
and land, and sounded the clarion of 
freedom to the four ends of Heaven, to 
break the chains of slavery in the road 


quarters of the earth? Has the unction | 


jurisdiction ? Have we not tamely sub- 
mitted, for years, to the daily violation 
of the freedom of the post-oilice and of 


States, for merely coming within their | 


we not seen the sacred right of petition | 


the sound of this war-trumpet yet fas 
ded away upon our ears? Has the su- 
preme and unparalleled absurdity of stip- 
ulating by treaty to keep a squadron of 
eighty guns for five years, without inter- 
mission, upon the coast of Africa, to sup- 
press the African slave trade, and at the 
same time denying at the point of the 
bayonet, the right of that squadron to 
board or examine any slaver all but sink - 
ing under acargo of victims, if she but 
hoist a foreign flag—has this diplomatic 
bone been yet picked clean? Oris our 


‘indirect participation in the African slave 


islaton, subjected to fine and imprison-| 


trade to be protected at whatever expense 
of blood and treasure? Is the Supreme 
Executive Chief of this Commonwealth 
yet tospeak not for himself, but for her 
whole people,and pledge them to shoul- 
der their muskets, and to endorse their 
knapsacks against the fanatical, non-re- 


sistant abolitionists, whenever the over 


seers may please to raise the bloody flag 


iwith the swindling watchword of the 


ihe press, by a committee of seal-break-! 


ers; and have we not seen a sworn Post- 


Master General, formally avow, that! 
though he could not license this cutpurse | 


protection of the peculiar 


Union? Oh! my friends! I have not 
the heart to join in the festivity on the 
first of August, the British anniversary 
of disenthralled humanity, while all this, 
and infinitely more that I could tell— 
but that I would spare the blushes of my 


institutions, | country; weighs down my spirits,with the 


of our eloquence moved the bowels of|the perpetrators of this highway robbery | uncertainty, sinking into my grave as I 


compassion of the holy pontiff of the 
Roman Catholic Church, to give 
him commands to his Christian flock 
against slavery and the slave trade? 
Have we softened the heart of the fiery 
Mussulman of Tunis, the follower of the 
war-denouncing prophet of Moses, to 
proclaim liberty throughout his land? 
Are we carrying into Hindostan the inex- 
pressible blessings of emancipation ? Are 
we bursting open the everlasting gates, 
and overleaping the walls of China, to 
introduce into that benighted empire in 
one concentrated sunbeam, the light of 
civiland Christian liberty 2?) Oh no, my 
countrymen! No! nothing of all this! 
Instead of all this, are we not suffering 
our own hands to be manacled, and our 
own feet to be fettered with the chains of 
slavery ? Is it not enough to be told that 
bya fraudulent perversion of language 
inthe Constitution itself, by admitting 
into both the Legislative and Executive 
departments of the Government, an over- 
whelming representation of one species of 
property to the exclusion of all others, 
and that the odious property of slaves ? 
Is it not enough, that by this exclusive 
privilege of property representation con- 
fined to one section of the country, an ir- 
resistible ascendancy in the action of the 
General Government has been secured, 
not indeed to that section, but to an oli- 
garchy of slave-holders in that section— 
tothe cruel oppression of the poor in that 
same section itself? Is it not enough 
that by the operation of this radical in- 
iquity in the organization of the govern- 
ment,an immense disproportion of all 
Officers, from the highest to the lowest, 


necessity 
penitentiary beens the reward of th 
Post-Master General? Have we 


slave-mongers / 


their color ? 


son Washinton ? 


inces ? 





civil, military, naval, Executive and ju‘ 








must justify themselves by the plea of am, whether she is doomed to be number- 
? And asthe pillory or the ed among the first liberators or the last 
at| oppressors of the race of immortal man. 

not Let the long trodden-down African, res- 
seen printing presses destroyed—halls|tored by the checring voice and Chris- 
erected ‘for the promotion of human) tian hand of Britian, to his primitive right 
freedom leveied with the dust, and con- and condition of manhood, clap his hands 
sumed by fire, and wanton, unprovoked and shout for joy on the anniversary of 
murder perpetrated with impunity, by|the first of August. 
> Have we not seen hu-!ton strip off much of his pride on other 
man beings, made in the likeness of God,! days of the year, and reserve it all for 
and endowed with immortal souls, burnt! the pride of conscious beneficence on that 
at the stake, not for their offences but for | day. 
Are not the journals of our| can read the account in Livy or Plutarch 

Senate disgraced by resolutions calling} of the restorationto freedom of the Gre- 
for war, to indemnify the slave pirates of|cian cities by tne Roman Consul Flam- 
the Enterprise and the Creole, for the|inious, without feeling his bosom heave 
self-emancipation of their slaves, and to/and his blood flow cheerily in his veins ? 
inflict vengeance, by a death of torture, | The heart leaps with sympathy when we 
upon the heroic self-deliverance of Madi-) read that on the first proclamation by the 
Have we not been fif-| herald, the immense assembled multitude 
teen years plotting rebellion against our|in the tumult of astonishment and joy, 
neighbor Republic of Mexico, for abol-|could scarcely believe their own ears— 
ishing slavery throughout ali her prov-|that they called back the herald and 
Have we not aided and abetted’ made him repeat the proclamation, and 
one of her provinces in insurrection|then —‘* Tum ab certo jam gaudio tantus 
against her for that cause? And have cum clamore plausus est ortus, toliesque repeti- 
we not invaded openly, and sword in tus, ut facile appareret, nihil omnium bono- 
hand, another of her provinces, and all rum multitudint gratius quam libertatem esse.” 
to effect her dismemberment and to add) Then rang the welkin with long and re- 
ten more slave statesto our confederacy ? doubled shouts of exultation, clearly 
Has the ery of war for the conquest of| proving that all the enjoyments accessible 
Mexico, for the expansion of re-instituted |to the hearts of men, nothing is so de- 
slavery, for the robbery of priests, and |lightful to them as Liberty.” Upwards 
the plunder of religious establishments, |of two thousands years have revolved 
yet subsided? Have the pettifogging, 'since that day, and the first of August is 
hair-splitting, nonsensical, and yet in-|to the Briton of this age, what the dav 
flammatory bickerings about the right of |of the proclamation of Flaminius was to 
search, pandering to the thirst for re-'to the ancient Roman. 
venge in France, panting for war to pros-| celebrate the first of August as the day to 
trate the disputed title of her being, has them of deliverance and of glory—and 


Let the lordly Bri- 


What lover of classical learning 


Yes—let them 
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leave to us the pleasant employment of 
commenting upon their motives, of de- 
vising means to shelter the African slave 
from their search, and of squandering 
iillions to support on a pestilential coast 
« squadron of the stripes and stars, with , 
instructions sooner to scuttle their ships 
than to molest the pirate slaver who shall 

make his flag-staff the herald of a lie. 
Apologising to you, gentlemen, for the, 
ened this letter, | will close it with | 
an ejaculation to Heaven, that you may | 
see substituted for the first of August, 
the day when slavery shall be proclaimed | 
a word without a meaning in all the lan-| 
guages of the earth, and when the pow-, 
er of emancipation shall be extinguished 
in Universal Freedom. To share in the 
julat chorus of that day, if my voice 
could burst from the cerements of the 
tomb, it should be toshout Hallelujah !' 
for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ! | 

let the earth rejoice and be glad ! 

Joun Quincy ADams. 


! 








Concludee from page 155 


mind, she wounded my spirit past all cure, 
and now she would ki! me outright.” 

‘* Be composed, dear father,” said Lucy, 
soothingly : ‘* This time, at least, her shaft 
is harmless.”’ 

‘* Hlas it not wounded you, my child ?— 
Ilas it not robbed you of a mother ? 

‘‘ No, oh no!” she cried, “ it has not 
made mother other than she was before.— 
She isthe only mother I know.” Then 
turning to Mrs, Ash, who was weeping, she 
said, ‘* dear kind mother, how does this dis- 
covery increase my gratitude. If you had, 
given me birth, nature would have made i> 
yourduty to sustain and educate me; but 
now, what law compelled you to nurse my 
helpless infancy, to restrain my wayward 
childhood, to guide my erring youth, to en- 
cure fatigue watching and sorrow for my 
sake, and to love me notwithstanding my 
unkindness and frequent undutifulness ;_ I 
feel that I owe you a double debt of grati- 
tude, for you have done for me voluntarily 
what nature and duty would have compel- 
led an own mother to do. I have never felt 
the want of a mother’s love; you shall never 
feel the lack of a daughter’s fond affection 
and duty.” 

‘“* God Almighty bless you, my dear, good 
Lucy,” cried Mr. Ash. ‘The bolt has in~ 
deed fallen harmless, I am still a happy 
man. She did not think that you would 
leave us—it was at our domestic happiness 
that the bolt was aimed. Draw a contrast, 
my love, between her who wasa factory girl 
and the woman whose delicate hands never 
yet did a good or useful action.” 

‘* T see it all cried Lucy. ‘ I now un- 
derstand much that used to be a mystery to 
me. I confess that I did feel quite indignant 
at you, dear mother, because vou so insis< 
ted on father’s trading away our old place 
and coming here. And since we were here, 
whenever [ have seen him sad, I have felt 
my heart rising against you.” 

‘** Lucy,” said Mr. Ash, ‘* I am frequent- 
ly sad, for my heart is weaker than your 
mother’s. Yet be assured her feelings are 
as acute as mine, only her strength of mind 


' 


common ills and cares of life. And we have | 
need of her sustaining spirit, Lucy, and I 
now beseech you lean on her, and place im- 
plicit confidence in her judgment and af- 
fectionate counsel. My heartis lighter now 
than it has been for years.” 

‘And so ig mine,” thought Mrs. Ash, but 
she spoke not. She had felt herself a step- 


mother. She had given her maiden heart 


with all its treasures to Mr. Ash, and he had 
married her while his own was bleeding 
for the lost one of his first affection. The 
forlorn sitvation of his Emma’s child urged 
him to a speedier union than his feelings ap- 
proved, and Isabel found the rose of her 
young affections doomed to suffer more of 
the dew than the sunshine of life. She 
nursed and attended the delicate child of 
her whom her husband sorrowed continually, 
with a love pure as any love can be that 
springs not from maternity, and she saw her 
husband cherish that child with a tenderness 
which her heart yearned in vain to share.— 
She saw him drop upon its face tears of re- 
gret for the mother it had lost, yet she kis- 
sed those tears away, and the strong heart 
loved on. As Lucy grew, her tender love 
wound itself more intimately around his af- 
fections. ‘They were all the world to each 
other, and they were all the world to her ; 
and she was to them the irreproachable wife, 
the faithful mother, the indefatigable ser- 
vent—the jealous guardian of their happi- 
ness, their honor, health and fortune, every- 
thing indeed but that which she deserved 
and longed to be, the tenderly, the best be- 
loved. She stood in her owmstrength, sup- 
porting them with the clinging tendrils of 
her love, while they twined fondly round 
each other, and rested gratefully upon her 
sustaining power. Now she felt as if each 
had thrown an arm around her—they under- 
stood each other, and she was happy. 


Ten years! Oh, the changes that take 
place while the shadow of time goes down 
ten degrees upon the dial of eternal dura- 
tion! Silently it moves along the mighty 
arch, weheed notthe progression tll we 
turn and look backward upon the space 
over which it has traversed. Oh, the chan- 
ges ithas wrought! The tender germ of 
infancy has grown into the sweet bud of 
childhood; careless, happy childhood has 
expanded to the halfblowa flower of youth, 
breathing with drooped head and beautiful 
blushes its first fragrant sighs to the whis- 
pering wind. Youth has become the rich, 
ripe, full-blown flower, shedding abroad its 
treasures of incense, and revealing its full 

roportions to the summer sun. Maturity 
ae changed to the sickly hue of the fadiog 
bloom; and the pale petals of life’s decline| 
have ripened tothe beauty of the glorious 
autumn. ‘There are grave-stones all along | 
the way, and many living hearts nestle in, 
cold agony among the weeds that are grow- 
ing over the mouldering breast; the verdure 
is dewed with tears, and there are broken 
hopes and crushed ambition, and gifts con- 
temned, and blessings unregarded; tracks 
of the burning feet of guilt, and the pitious 
wrecks of genuius’s glittering diadems tram- 
pled in the common dust! Ten years! Oh, 
the changes that tea years bring to earth ! 

The traveller who pauses to-day by the 
mountain spring whese Mr. Ash stood ten 
years ago and pointed his family to their for- 





enables her to bear herself nobly above the 








est home, would find it difficult to believe 


a _——— 
eee, 


that so short a period could have Wrought 
such a wonderful ¢hange; the dense and 
mighty forest has utterly disappearen, ang 
a busy village has grown up in the pleasant 
valley, with its mills ond mechanics and 
merchants; while the swelling hills beyond 
are beautiful wite farmhouses, fair gardens 
rich orcherds, and fields of golden grain, 
interspersed with groves and streams; the 
whole enlivened by singing birds, boundige 
animals, and groups of sportive children, — 

That elegant edifice situated on the bo. 
som of the hill, surrounded by the highly 
ornamented grounds that lave their fringed 
borders in the bright circling stream, bey- 
ond which spread out meadows and fields of 
wheat, is the dwelling of our emigrant, Mr, 
Ash. He isa coatenned, and, therefore, a 
happy, man, the blessings with which he is 
surrounded have caused him to forget the 
sorrowful past so far that its shadows only 
serve to brighten by contrast with the joy- 
ous present. Lucy is still with him, his af. 
fectionate and much loved child, but she is 
a wife anda mother. A proud and happy 
wife is Lucy Barton, and a happier husband 
than Harry lives not on earth, But their 
hearts are not bound to earth, their high 
and holy affections rest on the perfections 
of the Deity. Harry Barton, the young, 
unlettered woodsman has become the learn< 
ed and pious pastor of the congregation 
whose united voices arise from the neat, go- 
thic church which nestles in the shadow of 
the maple grove at the head of the village. 
He is almost worshiped by his people, tows 
ard whom he performs his whole duty, and 
by the children who, through his instruction 
are intelligent, quiet and dutiful, growing 
up inthe nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. In these pious Jaeors of love, he 
has a meek and prayerful assistant in his 
Lucy’s cousin, Certrude. Ten years have 
changed her heart as well as her fortune. 
She married a dashing stranger, who, after 
ashort career of fashionable folly, disap» 
peared, leaving a broken-hearted wife, a ru- 
ined father-in-law, and a stricken morher, 
whose spirit sunk utterly beneath the whir- 
ling surges of its baffled ambition. She 
died, but Gertrude found mercy with the 
Lord. Stricken, penitent, and humble, she 
wrote avery different letter to Lucy from 
the one which we have transcrcibed above, 
entreating, if it might be so, a home in her 
father’s family, even if it were as a servant. 
Lucy hastened to write a soothing letter to 
the sorrowful one, proffering her a sister's 
place in her home and jheart. Andja good 
and gentle sister did she prove herself, and 
no mother‘could have loved and guided a 
penitent child more tenderly thao Mrs. Ash 
did her, who had been taught to despise and 
malign the ‘ low-bred” woman.” Mrs. 
Ash had a lofty spirit, a high and noble 
heart—she relied on her own integrity of 
purpose, and moved steadily forward in the 
path of duty.. When her husbaad in his 
happiness, refers to her, as the builder of his 
fortune, she is wont to reply; 

*¢ Look unto God. I am an erring mor- 
tal. I didindeed act conscientiously, bot 
the main spring of my action was a pride 
hat could not endure contumely.”’ 








Our most perfect emotions are like 
birds of paradise, which if once they 
fall to the earth, can seldom rise again. 
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Traveling Sketches. or transfer it to the canvass. I was promised a| Who regard the office of President as too ele- 

———— wilder and more charming viewif I would trav~! yated, and its responsibilities too great, to b 
From Cesreapondonce of the New York Express. fw 1 sells acarialih a ¢ Racin ton the object of personal solicitation or canvass.” 
Norway. ride to obtain but a long look ata scene remark-| Mr. Calhoun is quite right. The office és 


The servants of a household are another of 
the peculiar relations of the interior. ‘The gen- 
eral equalization of property never prevents any 
want of respect between master and servant, al- 
though the privileges of the latter are as many, 
or more than in the same relations of life.— 
In the families of condition, in the country, 
there isalways x housekeeper, who is consider~ 
ed as one of the family,and who has a seat at 
table next to the lady of the house. Her bu- 
siness is to cover the (able, and to wait upon the 
guests, if anything is wanted. ‘Twenty or 
twenty-five dollars secure the services of a 
housekeeper for a year, and a maid servant’s 
wages are no more than eight or ten dollars.— 
| am sorry to see that the women here are com- 
peiled to perform more than their share of labor. 
In the field, they work, with horses, oxen, and 
other beasts of burden, and more, if possible, 
then in London. This has been an every day 
sight with me, since I entered Belgium; but itis 
difficult to become reconciled to appearances, 
which seem contrary, not only to good society 
butlaw of humanity. ‘I'here isa physical inca- 
pacityto doallthat custom sanctions and de- 
mands. The Creator designed woman for a dif- 
ferent sphere of action, and it is no excuse, eith- 
er, that they are willing to do, or are capable of 
performing the different kinds of drudgery re- 
quired at their hands. Little do the women of 
America dream of the degradation of their sex 
in humble life, all through Europe; and of the 
immeasurable advantages they have in their own 
Jand in kindness, respect, and ell the courtesies 
of life. Inthe higher classes of life, most of 
those attentions are bestowed here, and upon a 
class of females, modest, fair and beautiful. The 
whole people are eminently social and fond of 
amusement. Music is cultivated, and dancing 
generally to the guitar, which is a favorite in~ 
strumert, is almost a universal pleasure. The 
winter festivals are celebrated with zeal, particu~ 
larly in the season of winter, where darkness, 
for more than two-thirds of the time, evershad- 

ows the land. ee 

Christiana is the Capital, and principal town 
of the Kingdom. ‘There is a population of more 
thantwenty thousand, and they seem to live and 
to enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of a refi» 
ned city life. ‘The opera is performed here, al- 
ternately with the drama, and in a style creditable 
to the city and performers. ‘There are manufac 
turers of earthenware, sugar refiners, a large 
fishing business, ship building, nnd a small coms 
merce with almost all commercial countries. 
There arealso fine buildings, and beautiful coun- 
try seats, with gardens, flowers and trees for six 
or seven English miles beyond the town. ‘There 
is a good society here also, and little do we imag- 
ine, at the distance we are from Norway, of the 
beauty of the scenery, and the refinement of the 

people. 
There is a scenethree or four Norwegian 
miles from Christiana, upon the main road to 
Bergen, which would make a painter’s eyes 
beam with joy. There at a glance may be seen 
the eternal snows of winter, piled upon the rocks 
and mountains above; and frowning upon both 
sides of the opening, which bursts upon you from 
the road, are huge cliffs and rocks, covered with 
moss,and appearing as if they had grown gray 


able only for its wild romance and beauty. Nev- 
ertheless [ am well repaid, and no longer wonder 
that a people living amidstthe glens and fast- 
nesses of the Norwegian Alps, breathing the 
pure mountain air, dearly love and cherish every 
thing that relates to Gaurle Vorge. ‘The fires of 
patriotism burn, indeed in every bosom; and the 
recitation toa friend ofa Norwegian song I had 
learned when a boy at home, at once made me 
a regular Burn’s bug, which [ shall never for~ 
get, from two warm-hearted Norwegians, who 
were my fellow travelors. But, adieu to Nor- 
way! I could linger along while in this inter- 
esting land, if time would permit. The steam-~ 
er callsme away,and reluctantly I take my last| 
look of a people that interest me more than 
any I have seen. BE. B. 


too elevated to be electioneered for as a can- 


didate for constable traverses the wooden re- 








giuns of the West and South, and mounted 
on the top of a stump, pours forth his patri- 
otism by the acre, and urges his claims and 
proifers his professions like a vender of razor 
Mr. Calhoun 


says, too, that he does not think any thing is 


strops in the public streets. 


to be made by such operations ; and we agree 


neve 


He declares that he has : 


with him. r 
known such a visit, by one in the position 
which he occupies, that did not do more to 


weaken than to strencthen him. It is not 





our opinion that it would be possible for Mr. 


el 


oh Calhoun to Make a tour throuch the country, 


Wool and its Market. 


The Livingston county papers publish the fol- 
lowing letter and account of sales: 
Lowe tt, Sept. 7, 1843. eer 
Charles Colt, Esq.—Dear Sir—Your esteemed | be received with a cordiality n-ne aat” 
favor of the 15th ult. and the four packages] with the respect every where felt for his dis- 
’ iv > ~? pf r . . *_* s* 
ocean 2g bipmangg enclosed we send | tin«uished « position ” and for the undoubted 
You will perceive that a deduction is made on 
Squier’s wool in consequence of its being heavy 
from gam. The blood of his sheep is excellent. 
Your own clipis among the most beautiful we 
have ever receivedy and [ wish it could be shown 
to the wool growers of this country as a speci- 
meu of what cam besdone in the breeding of 
sheep,as well as for the condition and putting up 
of the wool. 
(Copy.) 





under the circumstances of his case, without 
doing himself more injury than benefit, how- 
ever gracious his reception might appear to 
be; and there can be no doubt that he would 





/ respectability of his personal character. 
There are, therefore, rood taste, ood judg- 
ment and good policy in the course which 
Mr. Calhoun has marked out for himself on 
this subject, and he deserves credit for it. 


A Puenomenon.—A friend who has 


Samuec Lawrence. | just returned from the South, tells that 





The average of Squier’s lot, 44c. lb. j about forty miles this side of Tuscaloosa, 
Some of C. Colts, sold at 75c. 1b. | on the road to Huntsville,the driver poin- 

Z - ‘ a a ted to a large hole in the field, which he 
Making the lot average 56c. Ib. ‘said was the greatest curiosity in the 


This document, though brief, is crowded with world. The pamengs went to the 5 68, 
meaning of great moment to the fariners of this, 2nd found a round hoie about 70 feet 


country. Among other things it shows the ad-|in diameter, with the earth on all sides 
vantage of aot only improved breeds of sheep, apparently solid, and overgrown with 
but of taking care that the rich harvest of their | grass, There was water at the bottom 
fleeces shall be sent to market in proper condi-| apparently a hundred feet from the sur- 
tion. It seems probable, from the statement, that | 2PP* ae . prs 

Mr. Squier’s wool would have averaged as good face. It is at the top of a ridge of earth, 
a saie as Mr, Colt’s, if it had been as well washed! upon which, at the distance of twenty 
w ” up. Pg m4 pepe ee them,| rods, stood the deserted dwelling of the 
m Tact was i< cents per pound, on the average,| he i The ‘iv 

which, on a lot of 1000 lbs.,which seems to have | OWMEr of the plantation. The driver 


ave | | 2 ° | : 
been about the quantity of one of the lots, would Stated, that about three years ago, in the 


be $120. 'dusk of evening, the planter was star- 
_ prices, also here stated, are the highest | tled by arumbling noise, and stepping 
we have observed since the new whig tariff took | his door was astonished to find 


effect.— Albany Aavertiser. | from J : 
that a magnificent pine there, more than a 





hundred feet high, and a noble oak which 
stood by its side in the open field, had 
both disappeared. On going to the spot, 
'this hole appeared, but nothing was to 
be seen of the trees, nor has the top of 
them ever been reached, though a sound- 


_ MISCELLANY, 


a, 





John C. Calhoun. 


A letter has been published in the news- 





in the aces of years. The scene was bold and 
wild from above, and the shelving mountain, 
rocks that surmounted the crescent of the valley 
Presented an appearance of grandeur and ma- 
Jesty, that made one feel both awed and amazed 
at the view before him. Above all was the con~ 
trast that nature in the extremes of the stupend- 
ous and the beautiful alone can show. There were | 
valleys and islands, plains and lakes, trees and 


flowers, and all appearing in the color anddra-|very good reasons for his refusal. 
much,” says he, “as there is a large and in- 


fluential but quiet portion of the community, 


pery of the opening spring. The picture is 
strongly Sigetoned upon the mind. Would that 
I could impart that impression to the painter, 


papers from Mr. Calhoun, in reply to an in- 
imation from one of his friends that he ought | 
to travel North, and communicate personally 
| with those who are disposed to support his 
| pretensions to the Presidency. Mr. Calhoun 
declines to do so; and in our opinion gives 


ing line has been sent down three hun- 
dred feet. The planter thought it un- 
safe to remain so near such a catastro- 
phe,lest that should befal him and his 
family which befel the pine and the oak ; 
and so he removed to another house a 
mile distant, yet nothing ofthe kind has 
happened since, and the wonder still re. 
mains unaccounted.—WV. Y. Journal of 
Commerce. 


“ Inas- 
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THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GEM. 








ITEMS. — 


The “ right of search” is ceded to the fine- 


tooth comb, but not to British cruisers. 


There is a good deal of sound matter and sol- 
emn instruction in a church-bell, if it is only 


tolled. 


r It is said that the heirs of Stephen Girard have 
engaged the services of John Quincy Adams and | the Attaché: 
Henry Clay, in addition to Daniel Webster, to ; 
prosecute their claims against the city of Phila- 


delphia. 


Not every thing,” said his friend, 


A person was remarking the other day, | and the men understand the other. 
‘How cheap every thing has got !”’| world over, from Canton to Niagara ” 


a 
——.. 

Sam Suicktana.—Here are some gems f; 
S4lO1y 


“ There’s two languages, squire, that’s »» 
versal—the language of love, and a wf 
guage of money; the girls understand <q 
all the wig,. 


“Good men talk through the nose, Jy 


A rugged countenance ofien conceals the «Why, what has not 2?” ‘Woman !”| what comes out 0’ the mouth that defiles . 


warmest heart—as the rich pearl sleeps in the 


roughest shell. 


i Oh, aye 'y forgot—teoman is always man ; but there’s no mistake in the Nose + i+ 
24 


. 3, _| dear !” the porch of the temple, that.” 
Spots upon mahogany furniture, caused by | “ Wheto feller tries to ae 
cologne water, or alchohol in any form, are re-| « Teeth inserted” —as the mad dog said when | eyes, it’s a sign he don’t think hich “ye ir 
. 4 = ) 0 ir 


moved by a few drops of oil. 


Mr. Reese has married Miss Roar, in Phila- 
delphia. ‘The lady, in changing her name, has 
shipped the oar and is now taking her eese. 


Tie Prices Current sheet announces the won- 
derful fact, that lead is heavy snd has a down- 
ward tendency. How are feathers ? 


The Jews are endeavoring to erect a syna~ 
gogue in New Orleans. There is enough sin-a~ 
vogue in that city already. 


A fellow in Brooklyn, the other day, undertook 
to drink a quart of brandy ona wager. He drank 
it, but lay insensible for twenty-four hours. We 
should think the brute was insensible before he 
undertook it. 


No plaster can be made strong enough to 
draw genuine tears from a hypocrite’s eyes— 
money from a miser—generosity from selfish- 
ness—truth froma slanderer—honesty from a 
thief—or a prize in the lottery. 


Roux, the famous surgeon of Paris, has ex- 
tracted the eye cataract more than six thousand 
times! ‘he Boston Post wonders how long it 
would take him to extract the “cataract of Ni- 
agara.’ 


Buttons.—The Northampton Courier says— 
“A teamster of this town, afew days since, took 
three tons of buttons to Hartford, to supply or- 
ders, and that he has orders for twenty tons 
more !”? 


Some say that money is the root of all evil, 
others say that rumis the thing, while others 
lay it to idleness. We think the root ofall evil 
lies in cheating the printer. 


Temperance, —It has been truly said, that tem~ 
perance puts wood on the fire, flour in the barrel, 
meat inthe tub, vigor in the body, and intelli- 
gence in the brain. 


It is said that there will be ebout 118,000,000 
bushels of wheat over and above the quantity 
necessary for home consumption, in the United 
Dlaies. 


Married—At Fayette, Mo., Mr. William T. 
fiurd, of St. Louis, to Miss Eliza Boon, of How- 
ard county.—St. Louis Gazette. 

‘his isa case for peculiar gratulation, Eliza 
was Hurd when she wanted to be, and William 
got the Boon he asked. 


The Journeyman Tailors of Baltimore are fol- 
lowing sui! in the turn-out for higher wages. 
‘Their employers, who have not a thimble-full of 
charity, have been endeavoring to bring them 
down a bullon-hole lower; but they have proved 
themselves as sharp as needles, and will not be 
hemmed in by any such oppressive measures. 
Right enough. 


Western .intiquities—In exploring a mound 
near Chillicothe, Ohio, a twisted hemp string, 
part of a wrought copper rod, and a large white 
beac, and several copper beads, were found 


have evidence of having been. produced by men 


much more advanced in civilization than the claimed—“Captain, dear, I'll pump the sea 


Aborigines. Ex. Paper. 
Ay! the hempen cord around the neck of the 


he bit the man. 


sc Judge Morgan, a staunch whig, has 
resigned his office as Collector at New Or- 
leans. He was unwilling to remain an offi- 
cial of John Tyler. 





Tue Sacre or LinpeEnwoip.—It seems, from 
what the Democratic press of the North says, 
that though Mr. Van Buren was, not long ago, 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.he has 
begun to fatten in his retirement. He is said to 
have lately gained some full thirty pounds of 
flesh. We rejoice to hear it,—especially as the 
country thrives quite as much as he from his with. 
drawal to the calm of privacy.--Richmond Whig. 





A Consiperate THunperrott.—We find 
the following in Galignani’s Messenger: “ The 
electric fluid entered a house, near Clermont, 
(Haute Marne) on the 20th, and went three times 
round the kitchen. Itthen took off the cap of 
the woman of the house, without doing her any 
harm. From thence it passed to the stable, and 
killed two fowls and a cow, leaving several other 
animals untouched. It finally disappeared 
through a hay rick, but not setting the hay on 
fire.” . 


Tne First Girsigs in America. A recent 
Baltimore Sun says: “The American, Capt. 
Casin, arrived here on Monday last, froin Bre- 
men, and brought the first specimens perhaps 
ever seen in thiscity, of the Gypseyrace. The 
group consists of William Weggner, the father, 
and five children. ‘Those who have studied the 
character of Meg Merrilies, will peraaps be 
curious to see a part of the people of whom she 
was queen. ‘They are formed Jike other human 
beings and speak a language resembling Dutch. 
The girls have jet black hair, which falls in a 
neglected style over the shoulders. 


Tue Last Mitter Strory.—The follow- 
ing anecdote from the Knickerbocker will 
do tu read immediately after dinner : 

A matter-of-fact old gentleman in New 
England, whose wife was a thorough-go- 
ing “Destructionist,” was awakened out 
of hissleep by his ‘“‘possessed” rib, one 
cold and stormy March night, with “Hus-~ 
band! did you hear that noise? It’s Gabri- 
ela comin’! It’s the sound of his chariot 
wheels!” “Oh, hush! you old fool!” res 
plied the gude man ; “‘do you s’pose Ga- 
briel issuch an ass as to come on wheels, 
in such good sleighing as this ? I tell you 
it’s the wind ; turn over and goto sleep!” 
We believe she did. 


Pumrine tHe Sea Fuitt.—We somewhere 
saw an anecdote of an Irish sailor, who was 
employed at the pump of a leaking vessel at 


finding the vessel four inches deeper, he ex- 


full at this rate; I’ve raised it four inches 





deceased, was an infallible proof of civilization. 





already !” 


understandin’. It is’nt complimental,” ~ 

“ Your fashionable party is the devil, thar 

“ty Lilal § 

a fact. Man makes the town, but God mai: 
the country. Your company is as forma! 
and as stiff, and as oninterstin’ as a row ¢ 
populars ; but your gipsy scenes is beauti 
because it’s natural.” 

Cuicken Hatcutnc. — Some enterprising 
persons in Brooklyn, L. I., have established 
an institution in that city for the purpose of 
hatching chickens on a large scale, Which j 
dignified with the name of Polotokian! It 
comprises five or six long buildings and sey. 
eral acres of land. They have a similar a}. 
fair in England, which is in successful opo- 

je i 
ration and turns out one hundred chickens « 
day. 





_ BC The beauty of the rainbow vanishe. 
in the storm—the meteor’s flash is but a mo- 
ment—the glittering gems of heaven wil! 
one day go out—the sun himself be extin- 
guished—but the star of hope shines beauti- 
ful forever. 

‘Mother, Mother,’ said a little girl the oth- 
er day, ‘ has that’s round gotan end?’ ‘No 
to be sure not—why do you ask that ques- 
tion? *Cos—Mr. Miller says we have got 
almost to the end of the world; but dad say 
the world is round.’ 


Don’t believe that hot whisky punch cures 
a cold—that printers are rich—that wine 
cures the gout—that love ever killed a man 
—that an old bachelor is happy—that a wid- 
ow dislikes a second marriage—that a lady 
means yes when she says no. | 


$< Marshal Bertrand, an old associate and 
companion in arms of Bonaparte, is now vis- 
iting our country. He was received at New 
Orleans with great honors. From that city 
he left for the Hermitage, to pay a visit to 
Gen. Jackson, and thence will proceed by 
way of Louisville, to Ashland, on a visit to 
Mr. Clay. 


$< Benjamin Rathbun’s term of impris- 
onment for forgery, expired on the 5th inst. 
It was expected he would return to Buffalo. 


and re-engage in business: but it is said he 


sea, who first looked over to see how high intends going extensively into the farming 


nd | the water was at the side, and after pumping | business in Iowa. 
around the skeleton of a man. These relics an hour or so, he again looked over, and 
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